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an innkeeper, a railroad company, a car owner, a laboratory,
allowed to be based on a rebuttable presumption of negli-
gence, needs to be supported by the statutes of the place
of injury.
Whether the statutes of this place should be applied only
to railroads operating in the state, as the New Hampshire
court has asserted in a case as famous as unsatisfactory in
principle,102 may well be questioned. Sparks from a loco-
motive on the Quebec side of a frontier river set an inter-
national bridge spanning the river aflame. The court divided
the bridge into separate halves, eliminating the Canadian
law (which would govern under the theory of the place of
acting) with regard to the American half, but also decided
not to apply the New Hampshire statute as not including
Canadian railways. Such a restrictive construction of statutes
seems inconsistent with the theory of the place of injury.
2. Neighborhood Relations
(a) Flood. As illustrating the problems arising through
vicinity of immovables separated by a state boundary, the
case of Caldwell v. Gorew3 deserves attention. The defendant
as a landowner in Louisiana, according to the local law,104
owed the upper owners an absolute "servitude" (better ex-
pressed, a legal burden) of drainage. Contrary to this legal
duty, he built a dam across a shallow depression through
which water found a natural drain, and thereby flooded the
land of the plaintiff situated upriver in Arkansas. As the law
of Arkansas105 permitted the establishment of a dam, unless
unnecessary damage was caused to a neighbor, the petition
102 Connecticut Valley Lumber Co. v. Maine Central R. Co. (1918) 78 N. HL
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